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4 JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 755.] 

Soon after this I went to the Moat, and was 
at their meeting on First-day, and staid until 
Third-day, there being a marriage, and many 
oP at it, both Friends and others, where I 

d good service for truth; and the next day 
went home, and on the First-day following was 
at our Monthly Meeting in Mountmelick, where 
T acquainted Friends in Men’s Meeting, of my 
intention of going for England shortly, in 
truth’s service, and desired their certificate ac- 
cording to the order established among us, 
which accordingly wag given. 

Our Province Meeting for Leinster was also 
at Mountmelick, the fourteenth day of the First 
month, 1697, and lasted two days in the worship 
of God and Church affairs, being a powerful and 
consolating meeting; many Friends were there 
from several quarters, and we took leave one of 
another in the sweet tender love of God. On 
the sixteenth day of the said month, I took 
leave of my family, (who were sorrowful to part 
with me). and came to Dublin the eighteenth 
day of the same; there I staid three meetings in 
Dublin; the last was a mighty powerful meet- 
ing, and things declared cad opened in the 
power of God not to be forgotten. 

After the said meeting, that evening, the 
three and twentieth day of the First month 
aforesaid, I went on board the Mary, yatch, 
bound for Holyhead, in Wales; many Friends 


went to the water side with me, where we took 
leave one of another in the tender love of God ; 
but three Friends were willing to bear me com- 
pany in the Lord’sservice, viz: Roger Roberts, 
George Rooke and John Bareroft. That night 
we lay at anchor in Dublin harbor, the next 
morning we set sail and landed at Holyhead 
about noon the day following, being the twenty- 
fifth of the month aforesaid, “5 # 2 
The next day we took our journey, and that’ 
night lodgedat Bangor. We hired a guide 
the mouftains, and came to Clanroust about the 
middle of the next day, being eventh-day 
of the week, and twenty-seventh of the month, 
where we met with th, a shopkeeper, a 
Friend’s son, Joseph Ellis,gwho much desired 
we would have a meeting there, it being a place 
where no meeting of: Friends.was, settled ; so 
finding freedom and willingness thereunto, we 
got a meeting at the inn where we lodged. 
And although the parish priest endeavored all 
he could to hinder it, yet many people came 
into and about the House within hearing, and 
the doctrine of thes kingdom of Christ was 
preached in the demonstration of the spirit and 
power of God. So the Lord’s power “and 
authority went over them, apd kept them quiet ; 
some were reached with the testimony of truth. 
After the meeting was over, it being First- 
day of the week, David Jones, a Friend, came 
there to meet us, we went that night home with 
him (about eleven miles) and rested the next 
day, where we had a meeting on the day follow- 
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ing, and were refreshed in the Lord, and one in 
another ; them we went to a meeting near,Dol- 
gelly, at the house of Lewis Owen’s, and from 
thence to Dolobran, to Charles Lloyd’s house, 
and had two meetings there, From thence to 
in the company of several Friends of 
those parts, to the Yearly Meéting for Wales. 
which held two days for the: worship of G 
and chureh affairs. I had good service for the 
Lord and the nt of his people, the Lord’s 
mighty power broke forth among us, which 
brought many under his heavenly testimony ; 
so that many bore witness to the truth, of what 
was offered in the word of life relating to Church 
ernment among Friends. 
» When the service of the meeting was over, 
George Rooke went into South Wales in com- 
panyewith Friendsto Haverford West, and I, 
with Roger Roberts and John Barcroft, came 
to Roger Hugh’s house twelve miles, and the 
next day a meeting there. I was very 
unwell in body, haying got cold, which much 


, disabled me; yet. travelled to Lemster; there 


on the First-day of the week we had a. large 
meeting in Friends’. Meeting House, where 
things relating to the kingdom of Christ were 
opened in the demonstration of the spirit and 
power of God; many being reached, confessed 
to the truth of what was spoken. After the 
meeting was over, I was very unwell with pain 
and weakness in body, which seized closely on 
me, and caused me to lie downjthen a Doctor 
in that town, who-had been at the aforesaid 
meeting, and in whom the witness of God was 
reached, that witnessed to the truth of what 
was spoken, hearing of my lying weak, offered 
freely to serve me day or night, according to 
the utmost of his skill, to. recover my health 
and strength, ms was very — of me, in 
applying things that were beneficial. 

Be aeatiee weeks at Timothy ToWnson’s 
house, Roget Roberts also staid with me, and 
was very helpful, John Barcroft being gone to 
Warwickshire. Now Sn that two week's time 
of weakness, I had three meetings with Friends 
in‘the house where I lodged, not being able to; 
go to the meeting house, and I laid them 
their shortness in managing the ’s busi- 
ness in Men and Women’s Meetings, by reason 
whereof the authority of their meeting was 
much lessened, and the serviee of truth not 
answered. 

Now John Bareroft being returned to us, and 
I being much recovered from pain (though 
weak), was willing to go on my journey; ‘so 
with my two companions and Timothy Town- 


san, I rode to Ross the twenty-sixth day of the | Lord 


Second month, 1697, being weak and full of 
pain; yet travelled the next day with my said 
companions to Gloucester, and at the request of 
Friends there, staid.a meeting, which was ap- 
pointed the next day, and was Jarge. I was 
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strengthened to answer the service in the meet- 
ing, and the Lord’s power was graciously mani- 
fested, which healed me. After the meeting 
was over, I sent for several Friends of that 
meeting to my lodging, and discoursed them 
about things that were amiss among them, re- 
lating to truth’s affairs. 

The next day we rode to Nailsworth ten 
miles, where was a meeting and a marriage ; I 


had good service for the Lord. The next day +, 


we rode to Bristol to the Yearly Meeting for 
eight Counties, which held four days, many 
eldersand brethren being there, and the heaven- 
ly glorious power of the Lord accompanied the 
service., I had. several opportunities to speak 
to ministers, elders and others in their several 
stations and services in the Church of Christ; 
and the Lord’s eminent glorious power went over 
all, ghereby many hearts weré made glad and 
thankful to the Lord for that visit and service. 
So in the sweetness of the love of God, and 
bright glorious shining of His power, I took my 
leave of Friends, and, with my three companions 
from Ireland, went toMelsham. ‘William Penn 
and several others set us on our way some miles. 
We had a meeting at Melsham on a First-day, to 
which many came from severa] places, and the . 
heavenly doctrine of truth was preached to 
them, in the demonstration of the spirit and 
power of Christ. The next day we wengto 
Chippenham, and had two meetings there, and 
good service for the Lord and Histruth. From 
thence to Caln, and had a meeting there, .to 
which came several separates, and the Lord’s 
power in his testimony went over all. 

After the meeting was over we rode to Marl- 
borough, and the next morning Friends coming 
together, sat down to wait on the Lord, and 

comforted one in another, then parted in 


‘the love of God and sense of his goodness, 


After which we rode that day to Newbury, from 
thence to Ore, where we had a meeting next 
day, arid the Lord’s glorious power was with us; 
many heavenly divine things were opened in 
the doctrine of the kingdom of Christ. 

From’ thence we went to Reading, and on 
the da flows had two meetings there,” 
being First-day of. the week. Several of the 
separates came to mre the testimony of truth, 
in the authority_of the Lord’s blessed power, 
went over all. The next we came to High 
Wickham, and had a meeting there on the day 
following, after which that night we went to 
Thomas. Ellwood’s , and on the next day 
had g comfortable meeting in their meeting 
house at Jordan, and were refreshed in the 


We lodged that night at Richard Baker’s, 
who accompanied us the next day to the Yearly 
Meeting at London, being the twentieth day of 
the Third month, 1697, where I and my three 
companions aforesaid, tarried about ten days in 
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t- ' the service of truth, and were at many heavenly|8treigth. Did we never seé@ man receive a 
i- meetings, both for the worship of God and| flagrant insult, and only grow a little pale, an@ 
ge 4s Men’s Meetings for managing truth’s affairs,| then Teply quietly? Pat is @ man eee 
at relating to Church government. I had great| strong. Or did we never see a man in angwis 
m ' . service on several accounts in that City, and the | stand, as if carved out of solid rock, mastering: 
e- Lord’s power went over all, ‘When the service} himself? Or ope bearing a hopeless daily trial 
was: over I parted with elders’and brethren in remain silent, and never tell the world what. 
n the tender love of God, and: took my journey | cankered his home peace? That is strehgth. 
I towards Qolchester, accompanied with George | He who, with strong passions, remains chaste ; 
y 4 Rooke and Samuel Waldénfield, several Friends} he who, keenly sensitive, with’ manly powers of 
or of London accompanying us our First-day’s| indignation in him, can be provoked, and yet 
Ly journey (Roger Roberts and John Barcroft| restrain himself,- and forgive—these are the 
n- left us at London and went towards Ireland ;) | strong men, the spiritual heroes, W. Rob- 
le wé had several serviceable powerful meetings in | ertson. : ; 
ik our meetings to Coleliester, and were there at ; - 
al the Yearly Meeting, which lasted part of three | #1 win stim the desert the fir treéand the pine on 
b5 days, and a great appearance of Friends, from thi ‘box. tocethesitet Tanz 
or several parts. I had good service for the Lord . i - ~ : * 
id and his blessed truth in divers respects, amdin| Amid the desolations which winter brings to 
e. ~ the heavenly authority of the Lord’s power; his | the a world, the fir tree and the pine, 
id testimony. went over all, both in doctrine’ gnd | these hardy products. of our Northern ¢lime, 
Ly discipline, to the comfort and satisfaction of | stretch their green arms as if in silent blessings. 
ns elders and Friends. The flowers that néstled im the mosses around _ 
2 When: the service of that meeting was over, | their roots died long ago, and now lie buried 
s. I travelled towards Norwich; accompanied with | beneath the fleecy snow ; the birds that shel- 
to George Rooke and Samuel Waldenfield afore- | tered theniselves from,summer’s moontidg heats 
1e said, and had several precious serviteable meet-| amid their branches sped on néiseless vale 
to meetings by the way. We were at Norwich | southward, whem autumn strewed the woo 
id. ona First day, at. two meetings, and the| With withered leaves ; but still those evergreem* 
to Seeond-day being their Monthly Men and| symbols.ayg prophets stand unchanged, shaking” 
id Women’s Meeting for truth’s business, I had | the snow from their thick verdure; and with, 
» . much service, dad good opportunity to speak to| their sharp pinnacles, against the wintry sky, 
to several necessary things relating to church defying the storm andthe frost. 
"8 government. The next day we cametoanothet} In summer, whea the warm breeze filters 
meeting eight miles from thence, accompanied | through them, murmuring like the softest voices 
I- i with several Friends from Norwich; and had| of summer seag, and bearing their odors out — 
4 another meeting the next day but one, about | over the green meadows, it is a precious priv- 
id twenty-seven miles distant,'after which meeting [ilege to sit siently in their midst, and ponder 
in Samuel Waldenfield left us, and: went¢o Be in the heart the lessons of love they teach: 
$. mundsbury to a meeting there. How eygry sense bears witness that He who 
m : (To be continued) crea an’s spirit, understands and satisfies its 
ct needs. Not by breadalone, isthe immortal fed, 
35 bat by beauty and melody, and by, broad fields, 
im STRONG JOHARACTERS. ~ © Maid open wierdi itvean study and be satisfied, 
Strength of character consists of two things—|» «Aud when,the ruder voices of winter break 
mn power of will and power of self-resttaint. It| in upon the forest solitude, and the roar of the 
e, requires two things, therefore, for its existence | tumultuous sea is echoed among the thick 
@ ' —strong feelings and strong command over| boughs, the solemnized heart turns with a re- 
h, them. Now it is here we'make a great mis-| newed sense of depen to Him who set -in 
r, take; we mistake strong ;feelings for strong [the desert the pine ati@he fir, and’ whose love 
h character. ‘A man who Siars all before him, | is shown no less. amid cold and tempest, 
Ly before whose frown domestics tremble, and than in summer’s heat, and bloom and song. . 
to whose bursts of fary make the children of the) _So, however desolate and dark may be man’s 
Ly ' hou-ehold quake—because he has his will | lot‘in life, there are somewhere, if he will but 
ig obeyed, and his own way in all things—we | open his spiritual eyes to behold them, thé pine, 
1e call him a strong man. The truth is, that the fir, and the box tree—some bright objects 
is the weak man; itvis his passions that are} amid the gloom, some verdure amid. the desert. 
s, strong; he, mastered by them, is weak.|Onémay be poor, but health may be a pricless 
ly You must measure the strength of a man by }treasure left ; or sick, but cheered and sustained 
of . ‘ the power of the feelings he subdues, mot by the -by loving friends and ample means for comfort ; 


e power of those which subdue him: And hence| or suffering from heart wounds that God alone 
n composure is very often the highest result’ of |knows, still is he not left utterly a prey to the 
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destroyer, nor robbed of. all other sources of 


That we do not see the fountain from whence 
our neighbor’s strength and hope, is no 
argument that the fountain has no existence, 
and God only. is witness to the depth and purity 
of its healing waters. But of this we may be 
assured, that He leaves no one. comfortless who 
turns to Him in weakness, believes in His prom- 
ises, and trusts in His salvation. 

Amid the darkest and most trying hours, as 
amid the cold “and gloom of winter, hidden 
forees are in motion that in due time will call 
spring flowers from their beds, and gladden all 
life with their freedom and beauty. There 
must be clouds and rain, as well as sunshine, 
both in the spiritual and material world, else 
the @Pe of lofty Christian character were lost 
inthe one, and the bright glory of the other 
would fade, never again to be restored. 

Even. as we accept, in the natural world, the 
changes that sweepthe flowers from our paths, 
and bring up the hail and the snow, and seal 
the rivers and the meadow streams, and hunt 
the. birds from-our borders ; so, in humility and 
with patient trust, let us receive from the Good 
Father the withering of our hopes, the prostra- 
tion of our best laid plans, and seek amid our 
sorrows for the evidences that His love never 
sleeps, His watch over us never ceases. 

. There, is a vouchsafed alike to all, 
sufficient to bear aloft the soul out of the mists 
of the earth into the serener atmosphere of 
heaven—the hope of immortality. There is no 
spot of earth so favored, but sorrow’s feet have 
walked there ; while beside his steps were angel 
foot-prints, and blended with his wailings a 
celestial harmony. Thus is maneyer reminded 
that earth is not his rest. 

But a few short months, and to many, if not 
to all, the buds of spring will cause the heart to 
leap anew in its gladness; and the pine will 
wear ‘‘its fringe of softer green” and the earth 
will grow bright in sunshine and bloom ; but let 
the heart never forget that there isa fairer and 
holier spring than earth’sin the land where they 
dwell whee lives were consecrated to pure and 
noble purposes, and whose reward ig rest and 
peace and happiness in heaven. H. J. L, 

: NV. E. Farmer. 


Piety, which is a true devotion to God, con- 
sists in doing all his will, precisely at the timé, 
in, the situation, and under the circumstances 
in which he has placed us.—Fenelon. 


In the face of the sun you may. see God’s 
beauty ; in the fire you may feel his heat warm- 
ing ; in the water his gentleness to refresh you ; 
it is the dew.of heayen that: makes your field 
give you bread.— Taylor. 


THE SKY AND CLOUDS. 


It is a strange thing how little in general 
people know about thesky. It is the part of 
creation in which nature has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and 
evident purpose of talking to him, and teaching 
him, than in any other of her works, and it is 
just the part in which we least attend to her. 
There are not many of her other works in which 
some more material or essential purpose than 
the mere pleasing of man is not answered by 
every part of their organization; but every 
essential purpose of the sky might, so far as we 
know, be answered, if once in three days, or 
thereabouts, a great vely black rain cloud were 
brought up over the blue, and ever yening well- 
watered, and so all left blue again till next time, 
with perhaps a film of morning and evening 
mist for dew. And instead of this, there is not . 
a moment of any day of our lives, when nature 
is not producing scene aftet scene, picture after 
picture, glory after glory, and working still 
upon such exquisite and constant principles of 
the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain 
it is all done for us, and intended for our per- 
petual pleasure. And every man wherever 
placed, however far from other sourees of inter- 
est or of beauty, has this doing for him c¢on- 
stantly. The noblest scenes of the earth can 
be seen and known but by few; it is not in- 
tended that. man.should live «always in the 
midst of them, he injures them by his presence, 
he ceases to feel them if he be always with 
them ; but the sky is for all; bright as it is, it 
is not ‘ too bright, nor good, for human nature’s 
daily food,’ it is fitted in all its functions for the 
perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart, for 
the soothing it, and purifying it from its dross 
and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes capri- 
cious, sometimes awful, never the same for two 
moments together; almost human in its pas- 
sions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, its ap- 

al to what is immortal in us, is as distinct as 
its ministry of chastisement or of blessing to 
what is mortal is essential. And yet we never 
attend to it; we never make it a subject of 
thought, but. as it has to do with our animal 
sensations, we look upon all by which it speaks 
to us more clearly than to brutes, upon all 
which bears witness to the intention of the 
Supreme, that we are to receive more from the 
covering vault than the light and the dew 
which we share with the weed and the worm, 
only as a succession of meaningless and mono- 
tonous accident, too eommon and too vain to be 
worthy of a moment.of watchfrlness, or a glance 
of admiration. If, in our moments of utter 
idleness and oe we turn to the sky as a 
last resource, which of its phenomena do we 

ak of? One says it has been wet, another 
that it has been windy, and another that it has 
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been warm. Who, among the whole chattering 
crowd, can tell me of the forms and the prgcipi- 
ces of the chain of tall white mountains that 
girded the horizon at noon yesterday? Who 
saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of the 
south, and smote upon their summits until they 
melted and mouldered away in a dust of blue 
rain? Who saw the dance of the dead clouds 
when the sun-light left them last night, and the 
west..wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves. All has ed, unregretted as unseen ; 
or, if the apathy be ever shaken off even for an 
instant, it is only by what is gross, or what is 
extraordinary; and yet it is not in the broad 
and fierce manifestations of the elemental ener- 
gies, not in the clash of the hail, nor the drift 
of the whirlwind, that the highest characters 
of the sublime are developed. They are but 
the blunt and low faculties of our nature, which 
can be addressed only through lamp-black and 
lightning. It is in quiet and subdued passages 
of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, and the calm, 
and the perpetual, that which must be sought 
ere it is seen, and loved ere it is understood,— 
things which the angels work out for us daily, 
and yet vary eternally, which are never want- 
ing, attd never repeated, which are to be found 
always,. yet each found bat once ; it is through 
these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly 
taught, and the blessing of beauty given. * * 

“Tt seems to me that, in the midst of the 
material nearness of the heavens, God means us 
to acknowledge His own immediate presence as, 
visiting, judging and blessing us. ‘The earth 
shook, the heavens also dropped at the presence 
of God.’ ‘ He doth set his bow in the cloud, 
and thus renews, in the sound of every droop- 
ing swathe of rain, his promises of everlasting 
love. ‘In them hath he set a tabernacle for 
the sun ;’ whose burning ball, which, without 
the firmament, would be seen as an intolerable 
and scorching eircle in the blackness of vacuity, 
is by that firmament surrounded with gorgeous 
service, and tempered by mediatorial ministries; 
by the firmament of clouds the golden pave- 
ment is spread for his chariot wheels at morn- 
ing; by the firmament of clouds the temple is 
built for his presence to fill with light at noon; 
by the firmament of clouds the purple veil is 
closed at evening round the sanctuary of his 
rest; by the mists of the firmament his implaca- 
ble light is divided, and its separated fierceness 
appeased into the soft blue that fills the depth 
of distance with its bloom, and the flush with 
which the mountains burn as they drink the 
overflowing of the day-spring. And in this 
tabernacling of the unendurable sun with men, 
through the shadows of the firmament, God 
would seem to set forth the stooping of His own 
majesty to men upon the.throne of the firma- 
ment. As the Creator of all the worlds, and 
the inhabiter of eternity, we cannot behold 
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Him ; but as the judge of the earth and the 
preserver of men, those heavens are in 
dwelling-place. ‘Swear not, neitherby heaven, 
for it ig God's throne; nor by the earth, for it is 
footstool.’ And all those passings to and fro 
of fruitful shower and grateful shade, and all 
those visions of silver palaces built about the 
horizon, and voices of moaning winds and 
threatening thunders, and glories of colored 
robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen ‘in our 
hearts the acceptance, and distinctness, and 
dearness Of the simple words, ‘Our Father, 
which art in heaven.’”—Ruskin. 





CHANGE OF HABITS IN OLD AGE. 


A man may change his mode of li ong 
as he is on the youthful side of middle the 
meridian line once passed, all such radical 
change is attended with the peril of death. 
Have you never noticed in burying-grounds, or 
in the necrological columus of newspapers, how 
often husband follows wife or wife husband, 
with brief intervals of time between their de- 
parture, when they have long lived together? 
The age-worn constitution is unable to react 
against the bereavement and to adapt itself to 
the new circumstances’ in which it is placed. 
The usual form in which death invades the 
body of these aged persons demonstrates this 
truth ; for they die either of apoplexy or of 
paralysis of the brain. The mind, shrinking 
instinctively from death, exerts all its powers 
of recovery to rally after the blow received ; the 
exertion is too much for it, ’tis shattered by the 
very attempt. 

Have you never heard the vulgar remark 
that the builder of a house dies almost as soon 
as the house is completed? The observation 
has some foundation in truth, but the cause of 
the effect is not “luck ;” it is this very inability 
of the aged mind to react against old habits lost. 
Men rarely build houses until, they have 
amassed something’ like independence of for- 
tune; in other words, they are generally inthe 
afternoon of life, and they build the house for a 
harbor from. the cares of business, where they 
may twirl their thumbs and “enjoy life” by 
oppressing themselves with idleness. As long 
as the house is building, ‘all goes well; they 
don’t miss the absent shop or counting-room. _ 
There is the bricklayer to be scolded, and the 
carpenter to be overlooked, and distugsions to 
be held with the architect, and money to be 
paid out; in fine, there is something to think 
about, something to worry over, something to. 
fret about; it is the old round of life in minia- 
‘ture if you will, but still it is the old round 
which has been paced for forty years. But 
when the house is complete, when the last coat 
of paint has dried, and the last chip has been 
removed, and the bit of mortar taken away, 
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when the owner has nothing to do but to enjoy 
his fine house and his affluent fortune, then 
comes—the vacuum—nothing todo. The old 
manfinds years have not changed his mind as 
‘much as they have changed his body, and the 
toy tires the old man even sooner than it tired 
the child. There is no correlation between 
* building a house and death, but there is a close 
connection between age and change of life.— 
Spiridion. 


BARRENNESS OF PALESTINE: 


Dr. Unger the well-known naturalist of 
Vienna, has published an account of the scien- 
tific result of two journeys which he undertook 
in 1858 and 1860 into Greece and the Ionian 


Isla He devoted himself entirely to the 
bota the countyy through which he passed, 





including an inquiry into the fossil Flora of 
Eubea. The distinctive characters of the most 
remarkable newspecies that he found are de- 
lineated by the system of nature-printing which 
is a good deal used on the Continent. He 
closes the work with an interesting chapter on 
the question whether, from a physical point of 
view, there is in Greece and the Hast a capacity 
for returning to its ancient prosperity. By a 
full comparison of ancient accounts with present 
facts, he arrives at the conclusion that there has 
been no essential change in the physical con- 
dition of the country. But there is a very se- 
rious accidental change. So far as the mere 
forces of nature go, there is nothing to hinder 
Greece, Palestine, and Asia Minor from return- 
ing to their old fertility. It has been destroyed 
by man, and the wholesale destruction of the 
woods has been the sole cause of the barrenness 
with which those countries have been smitten. 
The vast wood-fires, kindled by the hordes of 
invaders who, in the course of centuries, have 
followed each other upon that soil, partly by 
the shepherds, to gain fresh pastures, have 
gradually deprived the climate of its moisture, 
and the ground of its fertility. The instrument 
by which the barrenness of those regions is 
perpetuated is. still more insignificant than its 
original cause. It is the goat. The ordinary 
operations of nature would, in the course of 
time, restore the woods that have been destroyed, 
but for the large number of goats the scanty 
population maintains. These have no pasture 
to live on in summer, for the arid climate dries 
it up, and they consequently eat off the shoots 
of trees just springing out of the ground. But 
if, by the operation of amy causes, the woods 
were ever suffered to grow again, Dr. Unger’s 
view is that fertility would return, and the old 
prosperity of the East would be restored.—Jn- 
dependent, 





Conversation may have all that is valuable in 
it, and all that is lively and pleasant, without 





anything that comes under the head of = n- 
ality, The house in which, above all others, 
have ever been an inmate of, the life and the 
spirit and the joy of conversation have been the 
most intense, is a house in which I hardly ever 
heard an evil word uttered against any one.— 
Guesses at Truth. 





Our readers may remember the Report of the 
Representative Committee of Friends (Ortho- 
dox) of New York, a portion of which has ap- 
peared in our columns. A Friend belonging 
to that branch of Society has sent us some ac- 
count of the labors of the Committee on colored 


‘refugees in the city of New York. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Esteemed Fricnds :—Probably a little infor- 
mation, as to what the committee on ‘colored 
refugees in the city of New York has been 
doing, is quite due to the many Friends who 
have very kindly contributed funds or clothing 
for their relief, and may also be interesting to 
the readers of the Intelligencer generally. 

This committee was appointed by our Repre- 
sentative Meeting in 11th month fast to carry 
out the concern of that meeting in aiding this 
suffering class of our fellow creatures. 

The committee soon found the need of defi- 
nite information as to the actual condition of 
the objects of their care, as well as in what way 
they could best aid them, and a personal inves- 
tigation of their condition was deemed indispen- 
sable. For this object two of their number very 
kindly became willing to go out as a deputation 
to Washington, Alexandria, Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia, and other places, who gathered a large 
amount of important information, which was 
presented to a special Representative Meeting, 
approved by it, and printed and circulated; a 
portion of it has appeared in the Intelligencer 
and will be found very interesting. 

On 11th month 14th contributions in money 
and clothing began to come in; in many places 
collections of money have Been made and ex- 
pended in: materials, and women Friends met 
to make them up into clothing. In this city a 
large room in the meeting house is open daily 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. and furnished with sew- 
ing machines ; a committee of Friends is appoint- 
ed for each day by rotation, who take charge, 
and a large amount of clothing has been made 
up there. In Brooklyn asubscription of $1000 
was quickly raised by Friends there ; materials 
were purchased, and Friends meet at each 
other’s houses to make them up; thus has the 
call of this suffering people been responded to. 

Early in 12th month the committee made 
their first issue of clothing, this was to the 
poor colored people at Point Lookout, Va., and 
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consisted of two packages containing 277 gar- 
ments. 

Beginning of 1st month there was sént to 
Washington, Alexandria, Craney Island, Fort- 
ress Monroe, Fort Norfolk, &c., 15 packages, 
containing about 2780 garments, subsequently 
16 packages, with about 1720 garments, and at 
another time 14 packages, containing 1556 gar- 
ments. 

By a conference with our friend William H. 
Ladd, of Ohio, who had personally investigated 
the condition of the refugees at Cairo, IIl., 
Columbus, Ky., &c. The committee were ap- 
prized of very great suffering and want in those 
places, and the liberality of Friends placed it in 
their power to ship at once for their relief 15 
packages, containing about 1928 garments, 
which will bea valuable help to those most 
destitute people. Altogether the committee 
has sent out about 8500 garments, 180 blankets, 
1 box of shoes, 1 package of pails, about 120 
yds. of goods to be made up under the super- 
intendence of matrons, a supply of buttons, 
hooks and eyes, thread, combs, &c., a few Bibles, 
Testaments and other books, and 1 box of 48tbs 
farina for the sick at Alexandria; altogether 
to the value exceeding $10,000. 

A large portion of the clothing sent out was 
new; that which had been worn was mostly 
good, and very useful for the object designed. 

It is-with feelings of much gratitude that we 
may review the labors of the past two months, 
with the feeling, that by the little sacrifice 
made, some relief has been extended to a few 
of these suffering cases, but every account we 
receive from those localities where these poor 
people are congregated, tells what a vast amount 
we are unable to reach, how many are sick and 
dying daily, whom a few of the necessaries by 
which we are surrounded might be the means 
of ey relieving, if not of restoring to health 

and usefulness. Poor suffering ones, and for 
no fault of theirs, must we not feel for them, 
and whether from the abundance of some,’ or 
the more limited resources of others amongst us, 
shall we not spare a little to help them in their 
great need ? will net what we have left afford us 
more real satisfaction when we feel that we 
have spared a little to help them ? 

It is not by any merit we possess, that we 
are white and free ; nor by any fault or sin of theirs 
that they are of another finds have been op- 
pressed and long deprived of their just rights ; 
and in their extremity let us not, like the highly 
professing Priest, nor as the Levite, pass by as 
on the other side, helping them not; but like 
the good Samaritan, commended by the Saviour, 
endeavor, what little each of us can, to bind up 
their wounds. They come from their enslaved 
condition, very poor, and many among them, 
as there are not a few among our white brethren; 






















helpless enough; their oppressed condition in 





slavery tended to this state, but let not their 


t calamities be in any of our minds a reason” 


or turning against them, or of declining to help 
them. 


Dependance upon their own exertions will 


grow with use, and until suitable arrangements 
ean be made by Government or from private 
enterprise, let not their appeal pass unheeded. 
Friends have responded ve 
liberally, and we may certainly hope the day 
may never come when the poor and the needy 
shall cry unto them in vain. D. 


romptly and 


New York, 1st month 30th, 1863. 





REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILA- 


DELPHIA. 
The Managers of the Woman’s He 1 of 


Philadelphia, in presenting their Second An- 
nual Report, 
friends upon the successful termination of the 
first year of the organized existence of the In- 
stitution. 


cannot but congratulate its 


At the issuing of their first Report, Jan. 


1862, the Hospital had just been opened in a 
hired house on North College Avenue, in a re- 
tired but beautiful location. 
similar adjoining house, situated upon lots one 
hundred and fifty feet deep, and measuring to- 
gether two hundred and twenty-four feet in 
front, have since been purchased by the Board, 
and have been made to communicate upon their 
second and third floors, thus forming a large 
and very commodious building. 


The same, and a 


A year’s experience has proved the situation 
not only delightful, but very healthful. No 


sickness has originated in the house, and the 


salubrity of the air, and the pleasant surround- 
ings, have seemed to conduce in no small de- 
gree to the, recovery of those who have become 
inmates of its wards. 

The ground rent upon one of the lots has 
been cancelled, in part by subscriptions for the 
purpose, in part he loan of the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund. e other ground rent has 
been purchased by a friend of the Hospital, 
who holds the Institution accountable but for 
the small sum of fifty dollars annually, only one- 
eighth of the former rent. 

Certain rooms upon the first floor of the 
building last opened to the Hospital, have been 
rented to the Female Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, and arranged as lecture rooms, Museum 
and Laboratory for that Institution. 

A course of lectures there is now in progress, 
and several members of the class are boarding 
in the Hospital, thus securing no inconsidera- 
ble opportunities for practical observation in 
connection with their instruction in the theory 
and art of medicine. 

It was one of the important objects in the 
foundation of this Institution, to furnish im- 
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proved facilities for the training of a superior 
class of nurses. Although but little has yet 
been done in this department, yet the need of 
such is so vital, and so deeply felt in the com- 
munity, that we cannot but earnestly hope the 
time is near when many intelligent, benevolent, 
and conscientious women will be educated for 
this responsible office ; as a profession scarcely 
second in importance to that of the physician. 

Sixty-two patients have been received as in- 
mates of the house during the year; twenty- 
five of these were obstetrical cases, twenty-four 
medical, and thirteen surgical. Forty-one have 
been discharged well, six improved, five not 
benefitted, and two not treated. Three have 
died, and five remain in the house. 

The mean term of residence has been five 
wee 

Ten patients have paid in part or in full for 
their board and treatment. 

The nativity of house-patients has been as 
follows: 
ATBCTIORR......cccsccoccccceveee seccceccccccocseces 22 


public sorrow and pecuniary embarrassment 
have rested so heavily upon the community, 
means have been so generously furnished to 
purchase our building, and initiate successfully 
the ree enterprise for which we are or- 






















ized. 

We close the year with feelings of deep 

titude to that divine Providence who, thus 
ar, has so greatly blessed our efforts ; and with 
increased confidence, we appeal to our fellow- 
citizens for the means of extending the useful- 
ness, and accomplishing the beneficent objects of 
this Institution. 

President—Anne D. Morrison. 

Treasurer—Martha Ann Warner. 

Recording Secretary—Emeline F. Halloway. 

Corresponding Sec’y—Ann Preston, M. D. 
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seeeeeeeees We have received several communications 
from correspondents, making suggestions to the 
Managers of Friends’ Educational Association, 
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Their civil state: which have been duly forwarded to them. 
RE iisiitnndasansapiliiapenneninnddinh Saainainions 27 —_—— 
Widows... Peeecececcssecseenccesseeeseseceseeeeeeee 12 Diep, on the 27th inst., at his residence in Fulton 
BN WOR i sececsorscsnscsntcccsrespedesosenes 16 | township, Lanaaster county, Pa., after a lingering 
SiS irunicctssbnccsscensecsconiis dseesiniie 7 | illness, which he bore with Christian fortitude and 






resignation, Tuomas KixG, in the 80th year of his age, 
a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 


——, 12th month 27th, 1861, Bensamin Parker, 
aged 79 years. 


—, 9th month 20th, 1862, Hannan, widow of 
James Gawthrop, in the 78th year of her age. 


——, 10th month 24th, 1862, Davin CHa.rant, in 
the 49th year of his age. 


Eleven hundred and forty-two persons have 
been treated in the Dispensary and furnished 
with medicines. 

Besides these, two hundred and thirteen have 
been visited and treated gratuitously at their 
own homes. 

Nativity of Clinic and Dispensary patients: 
PTI sia cnsccccsiveticcincnsccsessssecansonts 999 

PPRsorsccsapsoceccccesccssncesseseceencscscesse -— ——, 9th month 24th, 1862, Exizasera, daughter 
of Simon Martin, in the 20th year of her age. 


——, in Taylorsville, Bucks county, on the even- 
ing of the 22d, of the lst month, Exizazeta H., wife 
of Mahlon R. Taylor, in the 67th year of her age. 































——, at his residence in Lancaster county, on the 
25th of lst month, Levi Pownata, in the 80th year of 
his age. He was an Elder of Sadsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing for upwards of twenty years. 


PORES COSHH HEHEHE EESHEEE ET SESE EE SESE ES ESESS 


French........ peckuatededsd Scumusseahecseued a | 
Their civil state: 
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GR OUNER. «0. <cccrscccccnsesses cvcceesooveece 175 
GD ciiicnnsucsconccnimensnscnseensonennies «. 600 
2933 prescriptions have been furnished to 
Dispensary and out-door patients. 
hirty-three vaccinations have been perform- 


The subject of school instruction which is 
now so deeply engaging the attention, not only 
of practical teachers, but of other minds in the 
community, is one of vital importance to us all. 

Whether we will or not, our children will 
receive an education. The circumstances by 
which they are surrounded are insensibly, but 
certainly, shaping their characters for good or 
for ill. Whether they grow up with ability to 







ed. 
We cannot but regard it as a proof of the 
strong conviction in the minds of good men 
and women, of the great necessity for this In- 
stitution, and as an evidence of a guiding provi- 
dence in the movement, that ata time when 
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appreciate the opportunities for usefulness and 


minds lie comparatively dormant amid a world 
of wonder and beauty, must greatly depend upon 
the course of training to which their mental and 
their moral powers are subjected. 

The evident discrepancy between the means 
often employed and the end to be attained, is 
awakening a spirit of enquiry which must re- 
sult in a more thorough and appropriate system 
of school instruction. 

The custom of daily crowding the memory 
of the child with as great a variety of studies 
as can possibly be recited during the session, is 
working its own punishment in enervated 
physiques and mental dyspeptics. This hot- 
house culture may produce ephemeral prodigies 
in learning, but can never evolve intellectual 
vigor. - 

To lead the mind gently to grow by effort 
and exercise is the only safe way to develop its 
latent powers, and if in early life these are 
overtasked it seldom arrives in maturity to 
that strength and vigor which under more fa- 
vorable circumstances it might have attained. 

But this important subject is beginning to be 
more intelligently considered. The present 
generation will learn that much of their school 
life was expended in recitations and abstractions 
of no practical value, by which their intellectual 
progress was retarded, and when the time comes 
for them to assume the responsibility of de- 
ciding upon the most judicious course of school 
instruction, their experience may qualify them 
to exercise greater discrimination in the appli- 
ances of means to ends. 

Many disinterested persons are earnestly en- 
gaged in embracing every opportunity to im- 
prove the present system of education especially 
as regards little children, and the hill of sci- 
ence once pictured so formidably in our school 
books, is now so beautified by “ objects and il- 
lustrations,” that the youthful learner is less 
disposed to consider it one of difficulty. 

A few days since I accompanied a friend to 
a neighboring borough for the purpose of giving 
some “ Illustrations on Object Teaching.” An 
intelligent company of teachers, mothers and 
others, listened attentively for an hour to re- 
marks explanatory of this inductive system, by 
which it is designed to lead the little child 
almost unconsciously to acquire a love of 
knowledge. 

By the cultivation of habits of observation, 
the — faculties are quickened, and the 
mind becomes accustomed to the effort of com- 
prehending those things with which it comes 
in contact. When the common things in daily 
use are intelligently considered, the habit is 
acquired of deriving pleasure and instruction 
from the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded, and our happiness is proportionately 



























satisfaction. 
which we had the opportunity of hearing, were 
deliberate and impressed us favorably. The 
lessons prepared were short, and time was given 
each pupil to ask questions upon any doubtful 
point. The thorough mode of instruction in 
which the exercises were conducted was caleu- 
lated to awaken thought and strengthen the 
mental faculties. 


visit to the school for colored children. 
cupies the lower room of a large, well ventilated 
building and is under the same municipal gov- 
ernment as the other schools in the borough. 
Upwards of eighty children assemble here under 
the care of a Principal and Assistant Teacher. 


increased. The curiosity being awakened and 
the taste early encouraged to appreciate the 
glory and the beauty of the natural world, 
the wonderful adaptation of end to design, may 
have the tendenc 
little child with admiration and reverence for 
the attributes of Dajty. With so many avenues 
of interest and enjoyment open before them, 
life, instead of being wasted in listlessness and 
indifference, may be a blessed condition in which 
—— go in and out and find wisdom. 


insensibly to impress the 


e subsequently visited with much interest 


several of the schools in West-Chester. A 
company, of at least one hundred primary and 
infant scholars of one of the public schools, was 
addressed on the “ Object” mode, and their 
bright attention and ready answers gave evi- 
dence that the lesson was adapted to theif com- 
prehension. 


We also visited the Normal School with great 
The recitations of two classes 


But our deepest interest was elicited by a 
It oc- 


My friend gave them an “ Object” lesson on 


several subjects of Natural History, and on the 
properties and qualities of various articles in 


daily use. Their answers to the queries ad- 
dressed to them, and their general appreciation 
of the instruction imparted, was — equal to 
what would have been expected from those of 
fairer complexions. We regretted our stay was 
too limited to admit of much exercise on the 
part of the pupils, but a class which we heard 
in Mental Arithmetic was highly creditable to 
the teacher, and demonstrated to our satisfaction 
that, with similar advantages, the colored race is 
not inferior to our own. 

On First-day afternoon we attended the Con- 
ference on the proposed Boarding School, held 
at Willistown, Pa. Owing to the condition of 
the roads, the gathering was not go large as was 
anticipated. One thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed in the meeting, and a committee ap- 
peinted to receive and ‘obtain further subscrip- 
tions. 

The response which has so remarkably an- 
swered the call for an increased means for the 
intellectual development of the children, under 
circumstances favorable to the growth of our 
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religious principles, is certainly an evidence 
that the existence of such a want is beginning 
to be acknowledged by Friends. We cannot 
deny that our children have suffered materially 
from the want of proper educational advantages 
among us. The necessity, which has to some 
extent existed, of placing gar young members 
beyond the precincts of our religious Society, 
has in many instances weakened their affection 
for that Society that ‘could not supply their 
need. H. 
1st mo. 8th, 1863. 


leaves of a book. In the Highlands the primi- 
tive formation is largely represented, while, 
beyond. them the limestone valley lies, that , 
makes so marked a feature through all the 
States where this mountain range passes. In 
the vicinity of Albany and Troy the rock isa 
dark colored slate, in nearly a vertical position, 
covered up with the tertiary deposits. Most of 
the rocks of Western New York lie below the 
coal series, and include the salt beds of Onan- 
dago and Syracuse. It is said that the salt 
strata in the United States lies below the coal, 
while in England it lies above it. This may be 
accounted for by the supposition, that being pro- 
duced from sea-waters; circumstances might 
favor its deposition, whether in an earlier or 
later period of the earth’s formation. The 
Adirondack mountains, before alluded to, have 
large exhibitions of granite in them, and are 
singularly wild and romantic in their outline. 
They are generally covered with a heavy forest, 
and abound with game, and constitute part of 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NEW SERIES.—NO. IV. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


In the Atlantic slope of the United States 
the student of geology may find all the various 
rocks represented in the geological columns. 
The mountains of New England are based upon 
the primitive; granite being found in many of 








them. This rock has been quarried at Quincy, 
Mass. The rocky shores of this coast, deeply 
indented by bays and harbors, give evidence 
of the hardness of the rocks found there. The 
red sandstone met with on the Connecticut 
river is believed to belong to the oolitic forma- 
tion. It is in this formation that those enor- 
mous bird-tracks are found, that give evidence of 
a different class of animals on this planet at one 
time than now exists. What would we think, 
were we to see a bird now of the crane or 
heron species that should make a track eigh- 
teen inches in length and six feet apart, and 
that was some ten orelevenfeetin height? We 
should be surprised, and yet these tracks give 
evidence that such birds once existed, and 
travelled over the shores on this continent. 
But little of the coal series is found in New 
England; a bed of anthracite lies in Rhode 
Island, but is not extensively worked. The 
sandstones of the Connecticut are extensively 
quarried and used for building in our cities. 
But little coal is met with in New York State. 
Trappe rock presents a bold feature on the 
Lower Hudson, near the city. It borders the 
river for some twenty miles on the west side, 
with an escarpment of about 150 feet in height, 
nearly perpendicular, with a talus of fallen 
rocks about half way up from the base. The 
summit is pretty uniform in height, and it is 
altogether a remarkable formation. Similar 
rocks are met with on Staten Island, Long 
Island and other places. New York or Man- 
hattan Island is sandstone, containing portions 
of mica rock embedded in it, and in the faults 
or fissures is filled up almost entirely with mica 
and quartz, in coarse fragments. This mica in 
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often presented beyond the surface, and the 
plates of the mica may be bent about like the 
































the sandstone, being less liable to decompose, is 


the dividing line between the basin of the St. 
Lawrence and the Hudson. 


Most of the rivers south of the Hudson pass 


over the lower primitive formation just before 
meeting the tide. 
ware, the river bed rests on gneiss, in a nearly 
vertical position,,and this rock shows itself in a 
few places in Buck’s County, Penn., opposite. 
This rock is, however, covered up generally by 
newer deposits of drift sandstone, shale and lime- 
stone. These three last probably belong to the 
upper secondary division, as that formation passes 
through Maryland and Virginia, a little above 
tide-water. 
that great bed of anthracite coal, now so large- 
ly worked, and extending some 50 miles in 
length on to the waters of the Susquehanna. 
This coal bed is probably one of the oldest of 
the coal series, and having been tilled and up- 
heaved, and subjected to greater heat, has had 
the bitumen driven off, producing a very crystal- 


At Trenton, on the Dela- 


At the source of the Delaware lies 


line coal that burns without flame. The rocks in 
this vicinity give evidence of great heat; they 
are more crystalline than the rocks of the coal 
measures generally. Some of the coal, however, 
seems not to have been subjected to so great 
heat, and is semi-bituminous, termed in trade 
soft coal; it ignites easier, but does not give 
out much flame. 

The range of rocks in which the anthracite 
coal is found, is called transition, and passes 
into Virginia where similar coal has been found, 
but not as yet in quantities to justify expensive 
operations. 

The geological features on all the rivers from 
the Delaware to the James river are very simi- 
lar. Immediately above tide-water the primi- 
tive rocks occur. Gneiss generally, and granite 
oceasionally. At Trenton, on the Delaware, 
we see gneiss; the same at Port Deposit, on the 
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Susquehanna, and at Georgetown, on the Poto- 


mac. Grapite is met with on the Patapsco, 
. near Baltimore, and at Laurel, on the Potuck- 


ent, in Maryland. This granite is of excellent 
quality, and miay be split from ten to twenty 
feet in length. Large quantities have been 
taken from the latter place to the public build- 
ings in Washington. It is also found at Occo- 
quan, below Alexandria, and a beautiful white 
granite is obtained a few miles above Richmond, 
on the James river. 

As I am better acquainted with the geolog 
of the Potomac than the other rivers cama 
I propose to describe that ; and as the charac- 
ters of the rest'are similar, it may servein some 
degree for themalso. At first, gneiss is largely 
developed for several miles along this river, and 
here the rock being very hard, there are very 
considerable rapids; the river, however, has 
worn its way for three miles into the rock, so 
that the tide reaches that far, where the little 
falls commence. Here the river is confined in 
low water to about 150 feet wide, but of a depth 
that cannot be readily fathomed, the current is 
so rapid. Some distance below, where it is 
much wider, it has been ascertained to be 80 
feet deep, and here it is no doubt mueh deeper. 
In about three miles above here there is 37 
feet fall, where a dam and feeder supplies water 
power along the canal. The canal is 80 feet 
wide from here, on purpose to supply water for 
driving machinery. It is used to some extent, 
but only a small amount of what might be. 
Further up the river magnesian rocks and 


schistose slates occur. Some of them are of 


the soap-stone variety. These rocks being 


yhard and tough cannot be easily denuded by 


water, hence in 18 miles above tide-water there 
is 188 feet fall. At the great falls there is 76 
feet fall in about three-fourths of a mile, nearly 
one-half of it in a short distance. Here the 
water is precipitated into a narrow serpentine 


channel similar to that at the little falls, and. i . 
| lies. along the base of the Catoctin mountains ; 


probably as deep. At both these falls the river 
impinges against the Virginia shore where there 
are high hills, while a rocky flat on the Mary- 
land side gives vent to the water in its high 
stage. Here, at moderate high water, it isa 
grand sight to see the rapid current dashing 
and foaming around and over the rocks, but in 
very high water they are all covered, and in 
such a stage a canal boat, some years ago, was 
carried with its load safely over these falls to 
Georgetown. There are few places that I know 
of, where rough, rugged and rocky scenery can 
be seen equal to that, exhibited by a ride along 
the towpath of the canal for 20 miles above 
Georgetown. Sometimes the canal passes along 
the foot of steep hills, then high walls support 
it midway up a rocky bluff, then passing into a 
rocky channel that once gave vent to the high 
water of the river, where it is nearly 100 yards 


x 


wide and probably 50 feet deep, with a wall 
built on one side for a towpath, then finding its 
way through a bed of rocks 15 or 20 feet deep, 
then rising through five locks in sight nearly at 
one time, and seven at another, with little more 
between them than is sufficient for boats 
to pass each other, looking like a pair of stairs 
on a large seale, with ragged rocks on all sides, 
covered in many places by bushes and vines; 
then should the water of the river be middling 
high, so as to cause a part to pass through the 
rough and rocky channels on these flats, dash- 
ing and foaming as I have seen it, it is indeed 
and and imposing. How feeble man seems 
ide such mighty power ; the-strongest vessel 
he could construct would be dashed to pieces in 
such a current, and nothing short of omnipo- 
tence could stay its force. 
At twenty miles from Georgetown commences 
a secondary formation, described by Professor 
Rodgers as belonging to the upper beds of that 
series. Here are quarries of a micaceous slate, 
much used in and about the capitol at Wash- 
ington as steps and flagging stones; also a red 
sandstone. From here the river has only about 
one foot fall per mile, for twenty miles to the 
Point of Rocks, where the first mountain range 
approaches the river. The rocks here are 
mostly red shale, with some sandstone, with a 
conglomerate limestone or Potomac marble, 
near the mountain. The river is sometimes 
more than half a mile wide, with wide and fer- 
tile bottoms on each side, giving a great con- 
trast to the twenty miles below. There are 
high hills and no bottoms, but what are over- 
flown at high water, while here are hills of only 
moderate elevation, and they mostly a consid: 


erable distance from the margin of the river. ~ 


A bed of coal, a few inches in thickness, was 
found in excavating for the canal a few years 
ago. 

This conglomerate limestone, or Potomac mar- 
ble, as it is called, is a singular formation. It 


the name given to the first mountain range 
here, (a branch of the Blue Ridge range,) and 
is seldom found more than three miles from it. 
It is found for about twelve: miles on each side 
of the river, where it issues through the moun- 
tains, making the bed some twenty-four miles 
long. Thisrock is composed entirely of limestone 

bbles, seldom as large as a man’s head, most- 
fy small and of many colors, but a buff or pale 
limestone color predominates. Some are blue, 
and, they seem to have been cemented together 
by a limestone paste of a pale blue color. This 
rock appears to have been deposited and con- 
solidated, and then rent in places, and these 
rents filled up with white crystallized lime. 
This stone bears a good polish, but is difficult to 
dress, as these pebbles sometimes fly out in 
working. The pillars in the old Representative 
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Hall and Senate Chamber, in the Capitol at 
Washington, are made of it. 

A conjecture as to the formation of this 
deposit may be allowed here. There is a ran 
of hills just above the head of tide-water, nearly 
parallel to our mountains, of considerable eleva- 
tion, seldom less than 4 or 500 feet. This 
range crosses the Potomac, near the great falls, 
forming the hills that are found there. Were 
these hills united, as they doubtless once were, 
the whole country along this secondary deposit 
would be overflowed probably to the depth of 
150 feet. This fact is proved by surveys made 
for railroads, showing that Leesburg, lying in 
this formation, is about 150 feet lower than Fair- 
fax Court House, situated on this range of hills. 
The latter is fourteen miles from tide-water, 
while the former is thirty-six. The whole of this 
valley, then, for valley it really is, must have 
been a lake, with the Potoemo river emptying 
into it, where it now passes the mountain. The 
great limestone valley of Virginia and Maryland 
lies twelve miles further up the river, and 
the, denuding action of the water among these 
rocks would bring down limestone pebbles, 
water worn into this lake with other materials. 
These materials acted upon by natural laws 
would be deposited in separate places, the 
heavier pebbles of limestone would settle first, 
clay and sand would be carried further on, and 
be deposited all over the basin as we find it, the 
clay forming red shale, and the sand sandstone. 
Considerable numbers of rounded pebbles are 
found on some parts of this valley on the sur- 
face, but these belong to the rocks lying west 
of the limestone valley, and appear to have been 
brought down later. The limestone pebbles 
are sometimes found mixed with the shale ; but 
generally they have been deposited together 
without any other mixture. They sometimes 
form heavy beds of many feet in thickness. 
This rock has been burnt into lime to improve 
the soil, and is believed to act favorably, though 
it does not make a good material for mortar in 
building. 


In this secondary formation large exhibitions 


of trappe rocks oceur. This, in many places, 
is exposed on the surface, while in others it is a 
little below. In the latter case the shale above 
is much altered, being changed into a dark 
hard rock, showing strong igneous action, and 
making a rock very difficult to decompose. In 
such cases the soil is usually thin and scanty, 
and necessarily sterile. Some of these rocks 
contain grains of iron-sand, and when decom- 
posed may be collected in small amounts, and 
prove to be the writing-sand of the counting 
house. Micaceous and magnetic iron ore is 
found ‘here as well as copper. A mine of the 
latter was worked some years ago to a consid- 
erable extent, and as was said, to advantage ; but 
in pursuing the vein the miners came toa stop, 








and not knowing where the vein continued, they 
left off working. Indications of copper are said 
to be met with in several places. A valuable 
bed of red oxide of iron lies in the edge of the 
valley near the mountain. 

The soil in the vicinity of the conglomerate 
rock is excellent, bein lmeotede land, but in 
other parts not so good, articularly where the 
trappe rocks abound. ése, however, make 
send | building stone where large stones are 
needed, as in bridges and walls for railroads, &Xc. 

Immediately on reaching the mountain, the 
primitive formation again presents itself. 
Quartz slate, chlorite slate and epidote, form 
this mountain range; the first, however, only a 
thin strata, resting against the eastern flank, 
while the other two make up the principal 
rocks of the range. In excavating a tunnel for 
a railroad through a spur of the mountain, 
the larger part of the rock was chlorite slate, 
with masses of epidote imbedded in it, as though 
the latter rock had been dropped in while the 
other was being deposited. The slate being 
more easily decomposed, has formed the larger 
part of the soil of the mountain, while the other 
makes all the surface rock and gravel. This is 
a substantial grain soil. Immediately west of 
the mountain lies a thin bed of magnesian lime- 
stone, in a range of talcose-slate, with occa- 
sional crystals of sulphuret of iron imbedded. 
All these rocks until the western edge of the 
great limestone valley is reached, are highly 
inclined, many nearly vertical, and all, with few 
exceptions, dipping east. 

THE PROCLAMATION. 


Saint Patrick, slave to Milcho of the herds 

Of Ballymena, sleeping, heard these words : 
“ Arise, and flee 

Out of the land of bondage, and be free !” 


Glad as a soul in pain, who hears from heaven ° 
The angels singing of his sins forgiven, 

And, wondering, sees 
His prison opening to the golden keys, 


He rose a man who laid him down a slave, 

Shook from his locks the ashes of the grave, 
And outward trod 

Into the glorious liberty of God. 


He cast the symbols of his shame away : 
And passing where the sleeping Milcho lay, 
Though back and limb 
Smarted with wrong, he prayed, “ God pardon him!” 


So went he forth, but in God’s time he came 

To light on Uilline’s hills a holy flame ; 
And, dying, gave 

The land a saint that lost him as a slave. 


O dark, sad millions, patiently and dumb 
Waiting for God, your hour, at last, has come, 
And freedom’s song 
Breaks the long silence of your night of wrong! 
Arise and flee! shake off the vile restraint 
Of ages! but, like Ballymena’s sa int, 
The oppressor spare, 
Heap only on his head the coals of prayer ! 
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_ Go forth, like him! like him return again, For Priends’ Intelligencer. 
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i » And heal with freedom what your slavery cursed! FIRST MONTA. 
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——~+or————— ae 
the 24 hours,......cesecesseeee 7 days. 
te Belected for the Children. Rain all or nearly all day,....| 3 “ 
in THE LITTLE ORPHANS. ~~ including very slight ala 
he Let us go my little brother, am nee ear a4 
ke Said a voice so low and sweet Clear ‘. the crdinar e a 
That I held my head to listen 2 ae 
re Ansty tation of the term g « 9 « 
Till I heard my heart strings beat ; Se e 
a Let us go, my little brother, 31 « 31 « 
he To the church yard, you and I, 
If. Thinking all the time of mother, 
™ Let us on the daisies lie. TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 1863. 
a Don’t you know she told us, brother, &0. 
k, On the morning that she died, 
al We must come where she was sleeping, Mean temperature of the 
or In the quiet eventide? month at Penna. Hospital,..| 32.50 deg.|38.25 deg. 
When we knelt that morn beside her, Highest do. during month,| 52.00 “ {63.00 “ 
D, With her hand upon our head, Lowest do. do. do. 10.50 “ /15.00 “ 
e, Don’t you know she said we'd miss her Raw during the month,.......| 4.80 im. | 4.72 in. 
th Very often when she’s dead. — Deaths during the month, 
he Don’t you wish that ld h counting fourcurrent weeks 
} you could see her? 
ag Feel her kiss upon your cheek? for 1862, and five for 1863.| 1042 1377 
er Have her press you to her bosom? 
er Listen and could hear her speak ? gent eed eee rete cr of this 31.29 a 
° Don’t you know when last she kissed us ES) SE ee ee ae eae a 
18 Phat she called us erpben beve? ’ Highest mean during that entire pe- ; 
rphan boys 6 
of That she told us we must meet her, bn nee eeceee eee ad 
e- In that land of endless joys? ae ™ - : 
a Don’t you know she said, Good children ‘ 
d. God delights to bless and love ; The month under review has been looked 
he When they die, he ever loves to upon as a remarkable month for the season of 
ly Take them to himself above ? the year, and soit has been, though by no 
WW Don’t you want to be an angel, means unprecedented. Farmers have been 
Ser sen tae pirengah nae ae ploughing, it is true, but it is equally true that 
All about that happy land. that has occurred before, as we will presentl 
Daite tin bineleata show. The month of the present year, it will 
Seale you think she loves us yet? be seen, has exceeded the average for the past 
Do you think that she will ever ‘|seventy-four years, by about seven degrees, 
Her poor orphan boys forget ? though five and three-quarter degrees below the 
She must now be waiting for us highest during that entire period. 
sean te aiken cee But to the year before alluded to (1848), the 
: a de 
Don’t you wish that you couid fly ? oe — from the writer’s diary speak 
‘or themselves : 
“ First month 6. River closed to the bar, 
OLD AGE. opposite Spruce street. Boys skating on it. 
Some one asked the philosopher Fontenelle,| ‘First month 7. Cloudy and mild. Ther- 
when ninety-five years of age, which twenty | mometer 52 degrees, at 3 P. M. 
years of his life he regretted the most. “Ire-| First month 8. Several showers. Mildas 
gret little,” he replied, “and yet the Aappiest|spring. Thermometer 52 degrees, at3 P. M. 
years of my life were those between the fifty-| ‘‘Firstmonth10. Considerablerain. Ther- 
a!” fifth and seventy-fifth. At fifty years a man’s | mometer 61 degrees, at 3 P. M.” 


fortune is established, his reputation made, con- 
sideration is obtained, the state of life fixed, 
pretensions given up or satisfied, prospects over- 
thrown or established, the passions for the most 
part calmed or cooled, the career nearly com- 
pleted, as regards the labors which every man 
owes to society; there are fewer enemies, or 
rather fewer envious persons who are capable 


From this last date until the 19th, inclusive, 
the thermometer ranged at 3 P. M., with only 
two days naa from 41 to 51 degrees, 
while on the 20th it reached 60 degrees. 

On the 24th of the month the writer fur- 
nished the following for publication in the 
Pennsylvania Jnguirer : 

" There is now a honeysuckle out in leaf in 


of injuring us, or because the counterpoise of|my garden, a number of the leaves of which 


merit is acknowledged by the public voice.” 


will measure nearly two inches in length. 
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Gooseberry and currant bushiés, shrubbery, etc., 
buds much swollen, and just: ready to burst; 
most of them have an eastern exposure, without 
any protection whatever by buildings from the 
northern blasts, and the situation altogether a 
bleak one, occupying some of the highest 
ground in Broad street, north of Coates.” 

After this date 46 degrees was the highest 
point noted untii the last day of the month, 
which closed with the thermometer ranging, at 
9,12 and 8 o’clocky 49, 53 and 63 degrees re- 
spectively. During the month the frost came 
entirely out of the ground, and farmers were 
ploughing freely. 

The succeeding month was quite a cold one 
—the Delaware river closing again on the 9th, 
as well as being partially closed several days 
previously. In relation to warm wiuter weath- 
er, the diary of an old gentleman gives the fol- 
lowing, under date of January 19th, 1793: 

“The extreme temperature of the weather 
exceeds all the winters I have known. The 
present may be compared to part of April, as, 
one day this week, a shad was caught and car- 
ried to Erwin’s tavern, sign of the White 
Horse, Market street, where it was dressed on 
the evening of the 17th,” ete. 

The same diary also states: 

“In 1802 the weather, until the 22d of 
February, was more like April, or the begin- 
ning of May, than winter. Ice, for the first 
time seen in my yard, Jtnuary 14th; and I am 
informed the frogs are out, and croaking‘at the 
Old Fort ponds.” 

From all which it may readily be seen what 
we are now passing through is not unprece- 
dented. 

Philadelphia, Second month 2d, 1863. 

J. M.E. 





WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL. 


“The Sun !”’ said the Forest. “In the night 
I am still and voiceless. <A weight of silence 
lies upon my heart. If you pass through me, 
the sound of your own footseps echoes fearfully, 
like the footfall of a ghost. If you speak to break 
the spell, the silence closes in on your words, 
like the ocean on apebble you throw into it. The 
wind sighs far off among the branches, as if he 
were hushing his breath to listen. Ifa little 
birds chirps uneasily in its nest, it is silenced 
before you can find out whence the sound came. 
But the dawn breaks. Before a gray streak can 
be seen, my trees feel it, and quiver through 
every old trunk and tiny twig with joy: my 
birds feel it, and stir dreamily in their nests, as 
if they were just murmuring to each other, 
‘How comfortable we are!’ Then the wind 
awakes, and tunes my trees for the concert, 
striking his hand across one and another, until 
all their varied harmonies are astir; the soft, 


liquid rustlings of my oaks and beeches make 
the rich treble to the deep, plaintive tones of 
my pines. Then my early birds awake one by 
one, and answer each other in sweet responses 
until the Sun rises, and the whole joy- 
ous chorus bursts into song to the organ and 
flute accompaniments of my evergreens and 
summer leaves; and in the pauses, countless 
happy insects chirp and buzz, and whirl with 
contented murmuring among my ferns and 
flower bells. The Sun makes me musical,” said 
the Forest. 


WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL? 


“ Storms !” said the Sea. “In calm weather 
I lie still and sleep, or, now and then, say a few 
quiet words to the beaches I ripple on, or to 
the boats which glide through my waters. But 
in the tempest you learn what my voice is, when 
all my slumbering powers awake, and I thunder 
through the caverns, and rush with all my bat- 
tle-music on the rocks, whilst, between the 
grand artillery of my breakers, the wind peals 
its wild trumpet peals, and the waters rush 
back to my breast from the cliffs they have 
scaled, in torrents and cascades, like the voice 
of a thousand rivers. My music is battle- 
music. Storms make me musical,” said the 
Sea. 

WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL? 


“ Action !” said the stream. “T lay still in 
my mountain cradle for a long while. It is very 
silent up there. Occasionally the shadow of an 
eagle swept across me with a wild cry, but gen- 
erally from morning till night, I know no change, 
save the shadows of my rocky eradle, which 
went round steadily with the sun, and the shad- 
ows of the clouds which glided across me, with- 
out my ever knowing whence or thither. But 
the rocks and clouds are very silent. The sing- 
ing birds did not venture so high; and the in- 
sects had nothing to tempt them near me, be- 


cause no honeyed flower-bells bent over me 


there—nothing but little mosses and gray 
lichens, and these, though very lovely, are quiet 
creatures, and make no stir. I used to find it 
monotonous sometimes, and longed to have 
power to wake the hills; and I should have 
found it more so had I not felt I was growing, 
and should flow forth to bless the fields by-and 
by. Every drop that fell into my rocky basin 
I welcomed ; and, at last, the spring rains came, 
and all.my rocks sent me down little rills on 
every side, and the snows melted into my cup ; 
and, at last, I rose beyond the rim of my dwell- 
ing, and was free. Then I danced down over 
the hills, and sang as I went, till all the lonely 
places were glad with my voice; and I tinkled 
over the stones like bells, and crept among my 
cresses like faity flutes, and dashed over the 
rocks and plunged into the pools with all my 
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endless harmonies. Action makesme musical,” 
said the Stream. 
WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL? 

“ Suffering!” said the Harp-strings. ‘“ We 
were dull lumps of silver and copper ore in the 
mines ; and no silence on the living sunny earth 
is like the blank of voiceless ages in those dead 
and sunless depths. But, since then, we have 
passed through many fires. The hidden earth- 
fires underneath the mountains first moulded 
us, millenniums since, to ore; and then, in 
these last years, human hands have finished the 
training which makes us what we are. We have 
been smelted in furnaces heated seven times, 
till all our dross was gone; and then we have 
been drawn out on the rack, and hammered and 
fused, and at last stretched on these wooden 
frames, and drawn tighter and tighter, until we 
wonder at ourselves, and at the gentle hand 
which strikes such rich and wondrous chord and 
melodies from us—from us who were once si- 
lent lumps of ore in the silent mines. Fires 
and blows have done it forus. Suffering has 
made us musical,” said the Harp-strings. 


WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL 


“ Union !” said the Rocks. ‘“ What could be 
less musical than, we as we rose from bare crags 
from the hill-tops, or lay strewn about in huge 
isolated boulders in the valleys? The trees 
which sprang from our crevices had each its 
voice ; the forests which clothed our sides had 
all these voices blended in richest harmonies 
when the wind touched them; the streams 
which gushed from our stony heart sang joyous 
carols to us all day and all night long; the 
grasses and wild flowers which clasped their 
tiny fingers round us had each some sweet mur- 
mur of delight as the breezes played with them; 
but we, who ever thought there was music in 
us? Yet now a human hand has gathered us 
from moor and mountain and lonely fell, and 
side by side we lie and give out music to the 
hand that strikes us. Thus, we, who had lain 
for centuries unconscious that there was a note 
of music in our hearts, answer one another in 
melodious tones, and combine in-rich chords, 
just because we have been brought together. 
Union makes us musical,” said the Rocks. 


WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL ? 


“ Life !” said the Oak-beam in the good ship. 
“T know it by its loss. Once I quivered in the 
forest at the touch of every breeze. Every 
living leaf of mine had melody, and all together 
made a stream of many-voiced musi¢; whilst 
around me were countless living trees like my- 
self, who woke at every dawn to a chorus inthe 
morning breeze. But since the axe was laid at 
our roots, all the music has gone from our 
branches. We are useful still, they say, in the 







and creak in the storms. 





a ship, and @ur country mentions us with 


onor even in death; but the music has gone 
from us with life forever, and we can only groan 


LiFe made us musi- 
cal,” said the Oak-beam. 


WHAT MAKES CREATURES MUSICAL ? 


* Joy!” laughed the Children, and their happy 
laughter pealed through the sweet fresh air as 
they bounded over the field, as if it had caught 
the most musical tones of everything musical in 
nature—the ripple of waves, the tinkling of 
brooks, the morning songs of birds. “Joy 
makes creatures musical,” said the Children. 


WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL f 


* Love !” said the little Thrush, as he warbled 
to his mate on the spring morning, and the 
mother, as she sang soft lullabies to her babe, 
and all the Creatures said : 

* Amen. Love makes us musical. In Storms 
and Sunshine, Sufferingand Joy, Action, Union, 
Life, Love is the music at the heart of all. 
LovE makes us musical,” said all the Creatures, 

And from the multitude before the throne, 
who through fires of Tribulationsand Storms of 
conflict, had learned the new song, and from 
depths of Darkness and the silence of isolation 
had been brought together in the Light of Life 
to sing it floated down a soft “ Amen, for Gop 
is Love.— Christian Treasury. 





LONGITUDINAL RIVERS. 


A river that runs east or west crosses no 
parallels of latitude ; consequently, as it flows 
towards the sea, it does not change its climate ; 
and being in the same climate, the crops that 
are cultivated at its mouth are grown also at its 
sources ; and from one end to the other of it 
there is no variety of productions—it is all 
wheat and corn, or wine, or oil, or some other 
staple. Assorted cafgoes, therefore, cannot be 
made up from the produce which such a river 
brings down tomarket. On the other hand, a 
river that runs north or south crosses parallels of 
lattitude, changes its climate at every turn ; and 
as the traveller descends it, he sees new agri- 
cultural staples abounding. Such a river bears 

own to the sea a variety of productions, some 
of which some one or another of the different 
nations of the earth is sure to want, and for 
which each one will send to the market at its 
mouth, or the port whence they are distributed — 
over the world. The assortments of merchan- 
dize afforded by such a river are the life of 
commerce They give it energy, activity, and 
scope. Such a river is the Mississipps, and 
the Mississippi is the only such river in the 


world.— Exchange paper. 
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ITEMS, ‘ 
A notice has appeared in a dieign journal of cer- 
tain very remarkable magnetic phenomena which 
were observed in Russia. It appears that while 
making a survey with pendulum experiments in the 
neighborhood of Moscow, the officers were surprised 
by finding a marked inclination of the pendulum 
towards the city. With a view to obtain data for 
comparison, the observation was repeated at another 
station some miles distant, and afterwards at others, 
until an entire sweep had been made round the re- 
ion, as it may be called, of the ancient capital of 
uscovy- But in every instance the result was the 
same—an attraction, so to speak, of the pendulum 
towards the city asto a focus. Geologists might be 
questioned as to the nature of the strata within the 
circum-perambulated area. Meanwhile this focal 
attraction remains a very curious subject of specu- 
lation. 


Improved Sarety-Lamps ror Mines.—One of the 
most valuable lamps for mining is described in the 
London Mining Journal. The body of the lamp is 
provided with a male screw, and the frame support- 
ing the upper portion or top has a corresponding 
female screw. This frame has a cavity to receive a 
bolt, which is forced into by a spring, and the top 
of the bolt having an inclined surface, it follows that 
when the lamp is lighted the top can be screwed on, 
but cannot return unless the bolt be lowered. The 
axis which carries the wheel for raising the wick has 
a projection which, upon the wick being lowered as 
far as possible, depresses the bolt; but this lower- 
ing of the bolt cannot, however, take place until the 
wick is drawn completely within in the tube and 
extinguished. The lowering of the bolt whilst the 
wick is alight is effectually prevented by providing 
that the wheel for raising the wick cannot make 
more than seven-eighths of a revolution. This, if 
such wheel be one inch in diameter, will allow two 
and one half inches of wick, to be burned before 
re-trimming the lamp, and is calculated to burn con- 
tinuously for eighteen hours. 


Smevtar Facts 1m Human Lirs.—The average 
length of human life is about 28 years. One-quar- 
ter die previous to the age of 7; one-half before 
reaching 17. Only one of every 1000 persons reacheg 
100 years. Only six of every 100 reaches the age of 
65, and not more than one in 500 lives to 80 years of 
age. Of the whole population on the globe it is es- 
timated that 90,000 die every day ; about 3700 ev 
hour, and 60 every minute, or one every secord. 
These losses are more than counterbalanced by the 
number of births. The married are longer lived 
than the single. The average duration of life in all 
civilized countries is greater now than in any an- 
terior period. Macaulay, the distinguished historian, 
states that in the year 1635—not an unhealthy year 
—the deaths in England were as one to 20, but in 
1850, one to 40. Dupin, a well-known French writer, 
states that the average duration of life in France 
from 1776 to 1853, increased 52 days annually. The 
rate of mortality in 1781 was one in 29, but in 1853, 
one in 40. The rich men live on an average 42 

. years, but the poor only 30 years. 


Pustic Scnoot System oy TurKkey.—The Turkish 
Minister of Public Instruction has made some exten- 
sive changes in the management of the public pri- 
mary schools in Stamboul. Hitherto nothing. but 
the Koran was taught, but other useful branches of 
secular knowledge are now to be included. His 
Highness has also founded a professorship of French 
at the Smyrna College, and Safett Effendi, a member 
of the Council of Public Instruction, will shortly 











































leave town to inquire into the present state of this 
institution.—Levant Herald. 


Fiax Curture in On10.—The people of Central 


Ohio are preparing to raise a large quantity of flax 
the coming season. It is said the present price of 
flaxseed will fully reimburse for the whole labor and 
cost of raising a crop of flax, and, with o vast amount 
of land in the State unoccupied by any other crop, 
probably the people cannot in any other way better 
improve their time. 


Emancipation tx Missourt.—Jefferson City, Mo., 


Jan. 31.—At the emancipation meeting held recent- 
ly, Senator Gillstrop, presented for consideration a 
bill for the emancipation of slaves in Missouri. Sec- 
tion four accepts the President’s proclamation to 
Congress for compensated emancipation. Sections 
second and third create a fund for emancipation, 
consisting of the Congressional appropriation, with 
such provisions as the State may make, and a 2 per 
cent. tax on slaves. Sections fifth and sixth provide 
that those loyal owners who consent to emancipate 
theii slaves, shall file their consent with the county 
clerk on or before the 4th of July, 1863; that after 
the proper returns are made to the State office, war- 
rants shall be issued for the full value, that value 
being fixed by the appraisement of a commissioner 
appointed for that purpose. Section eighth provides 
that the commissioner shall make out, after the 4th 
of July, 1864, a list of the slave-owners who have 
not filed their consent to emancipation, and that 
warrants shall be issued forthwith, and the slaves 
shall thereafter be free. 


Section ninth provides for the freedom of the 


slaves as’ fast as the warrants shall be issued for 
them. . 


Sections fourteen and fifteen provide for the ap- 


prenticeship of the freed slaves, year by year, by their 
former owners, as far as practicable. All slavery to 
terminate in 1864, and the inducement is great to 
abolish slavery in 1863. 


The bill does not provide any freedom without 


compensation, except those of owners who have for- 
feited their claims, under the confiscation act or may 
be convicted of treason. 


Considerable discussion ensued, but the substan- 


tial features of the bill met with general approval. 


Senator Van Horn submitted a proposition that 


we will emancipate at all events, and in respect to 
value we will cut according to our cloth, and if 
Congress makes no appropriation we will devise some 
scheme to kill slavery in time. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frourn axp Mgat.—The Flour market is firm. 


There are free. sales for shipments at $6 50 a 6 87 
for superfine; $7 25a 7 75 for extra; $7 75 a $8 00 
for low grade and good extra family, and $8 50 up to 


$9 50 for fancy lots. There is but little Rye Flour or 


Lorn Meal here—the former is dull at $450 a 5 00, 


and the latter at $4 00 per bbl. for Pennsylvania, and 
475 for Brandywine. 

Gram.—There are fair sales of Pennsylvania red 
Wheat at $1 70 a1 73, and white at $1 80a 1 90— 
the latter for choice Kentucky. Small sales of Penn- 
sylvania Rye at 96c.a 97. Corn is firm. Sales of 
yellow, new, at 88a 89c. Small lots of old at 90c. 
Oats are steady at 60 a 64 cents per 32 Ibs., and at 
35 a 37c. measure. 

Sreps.—Toere is a good demand for Cloverseed at 
$700 a 7 37 per 64 lbs. Timothy sells at from $20 
to $2.75 per bushel. Flaxseed is wanted at $3 25 
per bushel. 
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